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LYMAN PARSONS. 


BY REV. T. J. DOW, IOWA CITY. 


N the 28th day of February, 1895, at his home on 

East Market Street, after a brief illness, occurred 

the death of one of Iowa City’s most esteemed citi- 

zens, a man who for twenty-six years had been associated 

with the business and moral, interests of the community. 

Lyman Parsons, the subject of this sketch, was born in 

Albany County, New York, November 12th, 1829, at a town 

about twenty miles north of Albany. His father, Alpheus 

Parsons, was a son of Adieu Parsons, a native of Massachu- 
‘setts, and of English descent. 

Lyman Parsons spent his boyhood days in Massachusetts, 
where he received a common school education, At the age 
of sixteen he was apprenticed to the trade of stone cutter., In 
1851 he went south, where for a time he was engaged in rail- 
roading. Then turning his attention to contracting on the 
Tennessee & Georgia Railroad, and later on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, helping to build the bridge at Kil- 
bourn City, Wisconsin. In 1866 Mr. Parsons was married to 
Miss Elsie F. Leonard, a native of Massachusetts and a resi- 
dent of Wisconsin at the time of her marriage, her father, 
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Luther Leonard, having removed to that State in 1860. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Parsons were born nine children, all of whom 
are living. 

For ten years he was in the employ of the Rock Island 
Railroad Company, after which time he followed contracting 
for about fifteen years on the same road, doing the stone work 
from Chicago to Council Bluffs, lowa. In 1882 he severed 
his connection with the Rock Island Railroad, and became 
the following year President’ of the First National Bank of 
Iowa City, which position he held at his death. 

He served the Historical Society as its Treasurer for nearly 
ten years; and was one of the Trustees of Close Hall, both of 
which offices were made vacant by his death. 

Mr. Parsons’ business qualities are best described by one 
who knew him as a business man. Below we give an extract 
from a paper read by the Honorable Peter A. Dey at the 
Parsons memorial service held in the Christian Church in 
Iowa City, March roth, 1895. Mr. Dey was associated with 
Mr. Parsons in a business way for several years, and thus 
speaks of the man whom he had learned to love: 

“For more than twenty years some of us have been associ- 
ated with Mr. Parsons, have noted the principles, and springs 
of action, that governed him and formed, as we believe, a 
correct estimate of his character. Physically he wasa strong, 
rugged man. His mental and moral qualities were like his 
physical; there was no disguise, no concealment; he met 
every question that arose squarely and honestly, with an 
unflinching courage and a will to triumph over difficulties. 
He did not allow himself to be discouraged by reverses, and 
had full faith that his enterprise, carried through faithfully 
and honestly, would eventually succeed. He never aban- 
doned what he had undertaken, even under discouragements 
that disheartened others. 

“As a banker he was always ready to extend a helping 
hand to the poor man who, by economy and industry, was 


endeavoring to meet his obligations; but, on the other hand, , 
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he had an innate abhorrence of all trickery and dishonesty, 
and no patience with, or respect for, those people who sought 
to gratify their tastes, wants, and habits at the expense of 
others. While he believed every man was entitled to the full 
enjoyment of what he had earned or acquired, the men who 
lived beyond their means and attempted to: prey upon the 
frugal and industrious were entitled to no sympathy from 
him, and he never failed to express his views in language that 
was unmistakable. 

‘His fortune was accumulated by a strict adherence to the 
methods that governed his conduct in all things. Like all 
self-made men, he was self-reliant, but while adhering tena- 
ciously to his own convictions, he was tolerant of and respected 
the views of others. Greater early advantages of education 
might have been of service to him, but they would hardly 
have changed the man; he was as God made him, honest, 
just, unwavering in his friendships, and a pattern worthy of 
imitation. His clear head and wise counsel will long be 
missed by the directors, officers. and employés of the bank of 
which he was so many years the head.” 

In politics Mr. Parsons was a staunch Republican, and 
always used his influence to further the interests of his party, 
though he never sought political preferment. 

* Although eminently successful as a business man, pros- 
perity did not cause him to forget his obligations to his family, 
to society, and to his Creator. He was a member of the 
Christian Church, and was very pronounced in his religious 
convictions. He had no sympathy with loud professions, not 
backed by honest, upright living. Religion apart from the 
every day and everywhere events of life was to him only a 
shadow. “By their fruits ye shall know them” was his cri- 
terion. He had faith in humanity. His own pure, honest 
life led him to regard every man honest until he had been 
proven otherwise. As a member of the Official Board of the 
Church, he was always a wise counsellor. In matters of dis- 
cipline he preferred to err on the side of leniency rather than 


severity. 
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He was highly regarded in the Masonic Fraternity, of which 
he was a prominent member. His sterling qualities of char- 
acter were everywhere recognized by those with whom he 
associated. ‘His mind was pure, and free from pride and 
prejudice,” said Mr. F. D. Lindsley in speaking of Mr. Par- 
sons as a Mason, “he was in deed and in truth to every 
Mason a brother, yet outside the limits of our institution, 
or of any society, he could see a brother, and because of this 
his mind was prepared for the reception of truth and wisdom. 
He learned the just estimate of those wondrous faculties with 
which God had endowed His creatures created after His own 
image; and he was thereby enabled to glorify Him, and to be 
himself a contributor to the happiness of mankind.” 

Mr. Parsons was modest and unassuming in his manner. 
He gave liberally to benevolent enterprises, but always in 
that quiet, unpretentious way that was characteristic of the 
man. Like most mortals, he had his faults. Men without 
faults are apt to be men without force. The faults of his 
great and generous nature were the shadows which his vir- 
tues cast. 

On Tuesday, February 12th, Mr. Parsons went to Kansas 
City on business, where two days later he was taken seriously 
ill. His physician-advised him to remain there; but the 
thought of being sick away from home he could not endure. 
Taking the first train, he reached Iowa City February 15th, 
and was taken directly to his home, where medical skill and 
loving hands did all that could be done to overcome the rav- 
ages of the disease. But his bodily strength was not sufficient 
to hold out against the malady, and he passed quietly away . 
February 28th, surrounded by his family. 

Thus closed the life of one who was a friend to everybody, 
and had everybody for his friend. His life, though lost to 
us, like the crystal stream, flows on. It was not absorbed by 
the hot sands of any sordid ambition, but it “fell over the 
rock-edged precipice of mortality and sought the sea level of 
the infinite.” . 


Sas 
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BANCROFT. 


BY ISADORE BAKER. 


NAME endeared to time and history, 

: ) In bond of brotherhood to all mankind, 
Li Who seek in truth and spirit highest good: 
Interpreter of great events and deeds, 

In lofty prose of chaste and classic mold, 
The statesman, scholar, patriot, and sage. 

As from the painter’s canvas live again 

The old Greek heroes of a golden age, 

So men of great colonial type look down 
From rare Pantheon of immortal words! 
Nor greater monument hath man than this,— 
The love and homage of his century, 

As one who with unfailing purpose wrought 
The just fulfillment of ideal task; 
The later Iliad of a nobler Troy 
Than fabled epic of Olympian days. 


THE IOWA DELEGATION IN THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1860. 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 4th, 1895. 

To The lowa Historical Record: 

: Y attention has been called to an article published 
in The Chicago Tribune within the past few 
weeks, purporting to be taken from 7he Marshall 

Times-Republican, in which the statement is made that the 
State of Iowa, by its representation in the Chicago Conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Lincoln, in 1860, was not favorable to 
Mr. Lincoln’s nomination, but was for Mr. Seward, and the 
writer of the article gives, as a reason for this supposed fact, 
that the Chicago press at that time had not so much influence 
in Iowa as now, but that our people were in the habit of read- 
ing, and were largely influenced by, the political views of the 
New York press. 
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Now that history has canonized the memory of Mr. Lincoln © 
in the hearts of the American people, I think it important 
that the facts should be correctly stated with reference to the 
position of Iowa’s delegation in the Chicago Convention. 

The State Convention that nominated the delegates to the 
National Republican Convention of 1860, in order to fully 
represent the views of the various portions of the State, 
selected thirty-two delegates to represent the State and cast 
the eight votes to which Iowa was entitled in the National 
Republican Convention. The following isa list of these dele- 
gates as taken from the official record published by authority 
of the Convention: 

At Large—Wnm. Penn Ciarke, Iowa City; L. C. Noble, 
West Union; John A. Kasson, Des Moines; Henry O’Connor, 
Muscatine; J. F. Wilson, Fairfield; J. W. Rankin, Keokuk; 
M. L. McPherson, Winterset; C. F. Clarkson, Metropolis; 
N. J. Rusch, Davenport; H. P. Scholte, Pella; John Johns, 
Fort Dodge. 

Districts—Alvin Saunders, Mount Pleasant; J. C. Walker, 

Fort Madison; Jos. Caldwell, Ottumwa; M. Baker, Congdon; 
Benj. Rector, Sidney; Geo. A. Hawley, Leon; H. M. Hoxie, 
Des Moines; Jacob Butler, Muscatine; Thos. Seeley, Guthrie 
Center; C. C. Nourse, Des Moines; Wm. M. Stone, Knox- 
ville; J. B. Grinnell, Grinnell; Wm. A. Warren, Bellevue; 
John W. Thompson, Davenport; John Shane, Vinton; Wm. 
Smythe, Marion; Wm. B. Allison, Dubuque; A. F. Brown, 
Cedar Falls; Reuben Noble, McGregor; E. G. Bowdoin, 
Rockford; W. P. Hepburn, Marshalltown; J.J. Brown, Eldora. 

The State was entitled to cast only eight votes, and the 
Convention decided that the smallest fractional vote that 
might be cast for any candidate should be one-half of a vote. 
We had in the delegation nine original Seward men. Among 
these nine, I recollect distinctly, were William Penn Clarke, 
the Chairman of the delegation; Henry O’Connor, of Musca- 
tine; Reuben Noble, of Clayton County, and Jacob Butler, of 
Muscatine. 


se 
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; 
Of the original Lincoln men in the delegation we had eight 


entitled to cast two votes. Among these, I recollect dis- 
tinctly, were Mr. Alvin Saunders, since Territorial Governor, 
and United States Senator from Nebraska; James F. Wilson, 
of Fairfield, since a member of Congress and United States 
Senator from Iowa; Thomas Seeley, of Guthrie; Wm. M. 
Stone, since Governor of Iowa; and the writer of this article. 

Mr. Kasson was for Bates, of Missouri. Governor Kirk- 
wood, elected in 1859 Governor of Iowa, was present in Chi- 
cago at the time, and was very active in laboring for the nom- 
ination of Mr. Lincoln. 

I see the name of Mr. Allison, of Dubuque, among the del- 
egates, and also Mr. Hepburn, but I cannot now recall their 
position with reference to the candidates. 

I remember distinctly. there was a controversy between the 
Lincoln and Seward men as to whether-or not Mr. Seward 
should receive more than two votes on the first and second 
ballots. The Lincoln men in the delegation, however, were 
very anxious that Mr. Seward’s vote should not appear larger 
than that of Mr. Lincoln, and as a fractional one-fourth could 
not be counted, that fraction was given to one of the other 
candidates. It is not correct to say that a majority of the del- 
egates were in favor of Mr. Seward’s nomination. 

The vote of Iowa on the first ballot stood as follows: Lin- 
coln, 2; Seward, 2; Cameron, 1; Bates, 1; McLean, 1; 
Chase, i 

On the second ballot the vote of Iowa stood as follows: 
Lincoln, 5; Seward, 2; Chase, 4%; McLean, ¥%. 

On the third ballot the vote of Iowa stood as follows 
Seward, 2; Chase, %; Lincoln, 5%. 

Before the result was announced by the Chairman of the 
Convention, the delegates began to change their votes, and 
Iowa cast its entire eight votes for Mr. Lincoln. 

The statement, therefore, that the Iowa Republicans were 
influenced by the New York press at that time, and that that 
fact accounted for their preference of Mr. Seward, is not 


, 
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correct, because Mr. Seward never was the choice of @ 
majority of the delegates, and the New York paper that was 
most extensively read in Iowa by Republicans at that time 
was the New York Tribune, then edited by Horace Greely, 
and he and his paper were laboring zealously for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bates, of Missouri, and were hostile to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Seward. 

I write this to keep history straight. Whatever of honor 
Iowa is entitled to for having contributed to Mr. Lincoln’s 
nomination she ought not to be deprived of by misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. ‘ 

I doubt if any delegate who voted for Mr. Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation realized how well and wisely, he was choosing. No 
one could have foreseen the crisis through which the Nation 
was to pass, and the high qualities of the patriot we were 
calling to the responsible duties that devolved upon our nomi- 
nee. There is no doubt a special and overruling Providence 
gave us the man so necessary to our safety as a Nation: 
But even if it was by accident that we guessed what was best, 
we are still entitled to cherish the memory of a duty so well 
performed. 

C. ©. Nourse. 


EARLY METHODISM IN NORTHWEST IOWA. 


BY REV. W. AVERY RICHARDS, MERRILL, IOWA. 


T is a matter of deep regret that in the work of forming 
and establishing Church Organizations, other enter- 
prises and institutions, as well as Commonwealths, 

whose influence for good is to be felt perhaps for all time to 
come, that the founders have often failed to forecast the 
Future, so as to realize the importance of noting down and 
seeking to preserve names, dates, and striking incidents, as 
historic data, of such vital interest to coming generations. 
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Hence it is that the Historian, in collating material for his 
production, finds much, if not most, in a chaotic state—more 
or less incomplete, disconnected, and confounding, if not con- 
flicting. 

This has been the experience, first and last, in preparing 
the present paper for THe Iowa Hisrorican ReEcorp. 
However, in all, I have sought to make impartial research 
and record, and in every instance give “ Honor to whom honor 
is due.” In the plan of arrangement, I have thought proper 
to adopt the following order: 


I. THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH 


UP TO 1869. 
(The close of the writer’s pastorate —or for one decade.) 


Until a short time before the Indian Massacre of March 
6-8 of 1857, the territory embraced by the * Spirit Lake 
Mission,” which was then the extreme outpost of Methodism 
in Northwest Iowa, was the fishing and hunting grounds of 
the “Roving Red Man,” especially the «Lake Region,” in 
Dickinson County. 

The settlers who came in just before the outbreak, com- 
prising six or seven families,—in all about fifty persons,—were 
at this time indiscriminately and inhumanly murdered, save a 
few who were away from home, and two or three who were 
taken captives and some months afterward obtained their 
freedom. 

The loveliness of the place, notwithstanding the terror con- 
sequent on the massacre, soon charmed and drew in many 
new settlers, so that in 1859 it was thought there was a 
demand for regular preaching among them; and accordingly 
the Reverend George Clifford, then Presiding Elder of the 
Sioux City District, Upper Iowa Conference, employed Rev- 
erend O. S. Wight, a local preacher, then living near Chero- 
kee, Cherokee County (where he still resides), to travel the 
Mission. 

Brother Wight preached with acceptability to the people of 
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Spirit Lake, Okéboji, and Peterson, and on the third day of 
June, 1859, organized the Spirit Lake Class, or First M. E. 
Church, composed of the following persons: Dr. Ball and his 
wife, Sarah Ball, a daughter, a Mr. Root, and a man and his 
daughter by the name of Foster. 

The Upper Iowa M. E. Conference, which met at Dubuque 
in the autumn of 1860, appointed Reverend C. F. McLean, ° 
then a probationer, and stil! a member of that Conference, to 
the charge. 

(This year the Mission was enlarged so as to include the 
settlements of Estherville, in Emmett County, and Jackson, 
Minnesota; and during this year two new classes were organ- 
ized, namely: at Estherville October rst, 1860, having nine 
members (names not given); at Jackson, Jackson County, 
Minnesota, December 23rd, 1860, with thirteen members and 
probationers, whose names likewise are not given. 

Reverend McLean was succeeded, in the fall of 1861, by 
Reverend Joel A. Van Anda. Revivals followed, and at the 
close of the year he reported twenty-one members and many 
probationers. Under Reverend Van Anda, on April 14th, 
1861, was organized the Okoboji Class, in Dickinson County, 
with the following as original members: Henry Meeker 
(Leader), Reverend J. S. Prescott (former member of a Wis- 
consin Conference), Mary Prescott, Benjamin Close, H. L. 
Close, Serepta M. Henry (authoress), Daniel Bennett (after- 
ward Sheriff and ex-Sheriff), H. J. Bennett (lately Private 
Secretary of Honorable William McFarland, Secretary of 
State), Julia Bennett, and Charlotte Hunt. 

To these were added, on November 11th, 1861, Julia Pres- 
cott, J. W. O'Farrell, Lohaney O’Farrell, Marion Kellogg, 
Esther Rogers, Sallie Bennett, Minerva Bennett, Marcus 
Eddy and wife. 

The next year Revere C. J. Jones traveled the work. 
He labored very acceptably for about one-half of the year, 
and then resigned the charge to rejoin his family, who did not 
come with him to the Mission; whereupon Rev. J. A. Van 
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Anda was sent to fill the vacancy, which he did, leaving the 
work in a prosperous condition, having forty-eight members.” 
The fifth year the field was occupied by Reverend S. M. 
Hyde, a local preacher, under whose labors the work fairly 
held its own. Reverend S. Pillsbury, a superannuate of the 
Rockford Conference, who had settled with his family’ at 
Okoboji, on the historic “Gardner Place,” traveled the charge 
as successor of Reverend Hyde. He labored as extensively 
as his impaired health would permit, his able sermons greatly 
interesting and profiting the people of each appointment; but 
no revival meetings were held, and no great advance was 
made. 

Reverend Seymour Snyder succeeded Father Pillsbury, 
being appointed to the charge by the Des Moines Conference, 
into whose bounds the Mission fell, by the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference of May, 1864. 

Brother Snyder’s year was one of hard toil, but of equal 
success. His avoirdupois was about 240 pounds. He loved 
to fish and hunt, and usually carried a revolver or double- 
barrelled shotgun, and often both, as hunting was good, and 
the settlers were constantly in peril from Indians and horse- 
thieves. He had previously traveled for two years on the 
Smithland Circuit, and one year at least reaching the Peterson 
settlement. The writer will never forget a trip which he and 
Reverend Snyder made together, in the fall of 1863. Our 
Conference met that year at Davenport, it being the Upper 
Iowa, and then embraced the north half of the State. This 
Conference returned him to Smithland, Woodbury County, 
for the second year, and appointed the writer to Sioux City; 
and joining our single horses, we made the trip from the east 
to the west side of the State in open buggy. We had botha 
revolver and shotgun, and, as I remember, traded on the way 
somehow,—Reverend Snyder says the writer traded a Bible 
to him for the shotgun. 

At Sac City we fell in company with Reverend Mr. 
Skinner, a Close Baptist preacher, who, for our enlighten- 
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ment, gave us some tracts on Baptism, etc., as we parted from 


him and resumed our journey. 
The following day, for want of something better, I used 


~gsome of the tracts for gun-wadding, whereupon Brother 


Skinner had a joke on me that I did not hear the last of for 
years; but I had it back on him when he fired some ten times 
at a prairie chicken sitting at very close range, missing it 
every time, after which the bird deliberately flew away, 
unharmed. Whether it was the tracts used for wadding or 
the Bible trade we never knew. _ 

Brother Snyder was jolly and a great jest-maker—some- 
times a little severe in his jokes, but unintentionally. Once at 
Smithland, arriving at the Church at meeting time, and find- 
ing it locked and unwarmed, he chalked on the door, “ No 
key, no fire, no people—no preaching here to-day,” and went 
to his next appointment. At Estherville the people had 
become careless about replenishing the fire during service, so 
one evening, when half through his sermon, the house getting 
cold, he suddenly stopped, deliberately stepped out of the 


pulpit, took his hat, went out, brought in a big armful of 


wood, built up a rousing fire, then returned and finished up 
his sermon, as if without interruption. 

Reverend Snyder has the honor of organizing the first M. 
E. Church at Peterson, in Clay County. He visited the set- 
tlement in the fall of 1863, while pastor at Smithland, and 
soon after formed a Class of the following persons: H. 
Waterman, Annie Waterman (his wife), R. B. Crego and 
wife, Jacob Hall, wife and daughter, and perhaps John 
Collins. \ 

However, it should be remembered that Reverend O. S. 
Wight began to preach near there (for it was a mere settle- 
ment) in the fall of. 1858, his first sermon being in a grove on 
August the 22nd, and from that on regularly once in. two 
weeks. Moreover, Reverend Martin Metcalf preached once 
or more previous to this date. 

Brother Wight was succeeded by Reverend T. D. Adams. 


=, 
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Reverend R. S. Hawks, a local preacher, followed Brother 
Snyder, in 1864 and 1865. In the fall of 1865 Reverend 
William Mallory was appointed to the charge. 

In 1866—7 the Spirit Lake Circuit jogged southward, leav- 
ing out Minnesota Territory, and Peterson became one of the 
writer’s appointments for one year, as hereafter shown. 

Reverend Whitney was pastor in 1867-8, and Reverend 
C. W. Clifton in 1868-9. 

Returning to Spirit Lake and Brother Snyder, after this 
digression, it should be recorded that in the summer of 1865 
he planned the first camp meeting ever held in the “Lake 
Region.” The place was the “Smith Grove,” on West Oko- 
boji Lake, which was as successful as novel. An urgent invi- 
tation from the Presiding Elder, Reverend D. Lamont, 
brought the writer, who was then stationed at Fort Dodge, to 
this meeting, at which a partial arrangement was made for — 
me to take the charge the ensuing year. 

Brother Snyder closed up his pastorate prosperously, hay- 
ing added some twenty to the membership of the Mission. 
He continued to travel, serving several important charges, 
until 1888, when at Conference he asked, and was granted, a 
superannuated relation, and now resides at Spencer, Iowa, 
highly respected, beloved, and honored for the part taken in 
laying the foundations of the Church in primitive times. 

The Conference of August 30th, 1865, held at Osceola, 
Clark County, appointed the writer to the charge. This year 
all below Okoboji belonged to Peterson Circuit (supplied by 
Reverend R. S. Hawks), my work embracing Estherville, 
Emmett, and Jackson, on the Des Moines River, and Spirit 
Lake, Okoboji, with all the territory about the Lakes, which 
virtually covered two counties in Iowa and one in Minnesota. 

The revivals of the following winter resulted in the conver- 
sion of sixty souls, and the increase, after taking off Peterson, 
etc., was twenty members and forty probationers. Four new 
Classes were formed: at Center Grove, January 4th, 1866, 
(H. J. Bennett, before mentioned, Leader); Emmett Class, 
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April rst, 1866 (A. Mattison, Leader); Petersburg, Minne 
sota, October 13th, 1866 (Miles Metealf. Leader); Loon 

Lake, Minnesota (Brother Johnson, Leader). 

The following Conference returned W. Avery Richards to 
the Mission, with Reverend D. Lamont still as Presiding 
Elder. This year brought trying events. The writer had a 
hard run of bilious fever, and while making the first trip, after 
an illness of two months, in having his team of ponies ( Billy 
and Charlie) ferried over the river at Estherville, had both of 
them ‘drowned, and was himself rescued from the water by an 
expert swimmer, * Gene Ridley,” or would have lost his own 
life. 

Sympathizing friends soon rallied to his aid, Mr. Edwin — 
Ridley, brother of the former, circulating a subscription, soon 
raising nearly enough to buy a new team. 

During this year twenty-four joined the church on proba- 
tion, but the increase did not properly appear, since Jackson: 
and Petersburg, in Minnesota, became a separate charge, at 
the previous Conference, and was traveled by Reverend — 
Peter Baker, so that Spirit Lake charge was able to report | 
but sixty-three members in all. The work, as elsewhere — 
shown, included Peterson this year. The ensuing Conference 
returned the writer for the third year, with Reverend W. B. _ 
Brown, a convert of the first year, and afterward Representa- 
tive to the State Legislature, as junior preacher. 

Brother Brown made three or four rounds on the charge, | 
with great acceptability, then concluded he had missed his 
calling, and resigned. The plan of the work was immediately 
changed to a “three-weeks circuit,” having eleven preaching — 
places and a travel of from eighty to one hundred miles each — 
round. - 

Revivals broke out in some of the settlements, notably _ 

Lakeville, in Dickinson, and Spencer Grove, in Clay County: \ 
At the former place a Class was organized August goth, 1867. 
with fourteen members (G. W. Pratt, Leader). The first 
sermon was preached in a tent by the writer, W. Avery Rich- 
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ards, from the text, Proverbs 3: 3. Time, July 26th, 1867. 
The Class, or First M. E. Church, at Spencer was organized 
November 3rd, 1867, by the writer, with twenty members, 
and Homer Calkins Leader, as shown by the old Spirit Lake 
Church records. 

This Conference year the membership grew to 114-mem- 
bers and 50 probationers—total, 164. The charge had nine 
Sunday Schools, and in three years six new Schools had been 

organized, seven new Church organizations formed, many 
souls saved, and something done to help lay the foundations 
_ of the Church, and Methodism in the Church, as now (in 
__—-1895) developed, even in a manifold degree. 

The “time limit” of three years (the rule then) termi- 
_ nating, the writer was compelled to remove, and he was 
_ appointed to Prairie City, Jasper County, leaving, as he 
departed, very many warm-hearted friends behind, and thus 
ending toils and privations never to be regretted, but alwdys 
_ remembered with increasing satisfaction, and even joy. 


UL. Tue Extent, Dirricutties, anp PrIvaATIONS OF THE 
~ Work DURING THE ForMATIvE Periop 1s WortTHY OF 
_ Mention. 


In those primitive days our “ Circuit” was large, and we - 
Zz had it entirely to ourselves. We could hardly say with 
a _ Wesley, “The world is my parish,” but we did have a “ lib- 
eral slice.” It was truly “the regions beyond,” “the last 
: place.” The field of operation seemed bounded and unbounded 
_ —Jimited and unlimited. To the east we reached the settle- 
} "ments on the Upper West Des Moines, taking in, as seen, 
5 Estherville, Emmett, Petersburg, and Jackson, joining hands 
, with the brother at Algona. To the south we went as far as 
what is now Sioux Rapids and Peterson, while to the west 
4 and northwest beyond the line of the State there were few, if 
any, settlers, so that we joined the newly-formed charges in 
_ Dakota, and stretched out, toward Winnipeg, in both direc- 
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tions calling to brethren we could not, as yet, “ see eye to eye.” 
Up to the close of the second year of the writer’s pastorate 
there were no other denominations represented, by way of 
organization or minister, and I was “monarch of all I sur- 
veyed.” 

Vhe difficulties, dangers, and privations of the work were 
many and great. Emphatically “Pioneer,” we had long 
stretches of wild prairie between the small settlements—often 
fifteen to forty miles “* without a house.” The latter was the 
distance on the old route to Peterson when supplied by the 
writer in 1866~7. 

Blizzards and snow-blockaded roads in the winter, and 
swollen streams in summer, helped to make up a varied and 
trying, and even perilous, experience. To reach one Quar- 
terly Meeting the writer had to hold alone in winter, the 
Elder failing by the deep snow, I was six hours driving from 
Center Grove to Estherville, a distance of some eighteen 
miles; and during one summer I had to swim my horse 
twenty-two times across the Little Sioux and Des Moines 
Rivers. In one of these experiments, as elsewhere noted, the 
team was drowned and my life imperiled. 

Our preaching places, with a few exceptions, were in log 
cabins, tents, and schoolhouses, or, what was worse, made of 
prairie sod, without a floor, and a stool, bucket, bench, chair, 
or board fora pulpit. At Loon Lake, in the cabin of Brother 
Dickinson, who sometimes in meeting related his vision of 
‘“ Cheeriots and horsemen,” I had to stand between joists to 
stand erect in preaching, with a long row of milkpans, empty 
and set up edgeways, for a sounding board, while a saucer 
and lighted rag, supplied with skunk’s oil, was my only chan- 
delier. The ringing sound from the tin pans annoyed me 
very much, 

Some privations were endured, in common with the early 
settlers. Especially in the spring of 1867 there was even des- 
titution for from four to six weeks. The snows had fallen 
very deep, and lying late, had melted suddenly, the roads had 
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become impassable, and the people being largely dependent 
on Fort Dodge and Mankato for supplies, which places were 
almost inaccessible with teams, there was utter want. Flour 
run as high in price as $14 per hundred, and many people 
actually subsisted for weeks on only boiled wheat, potatoes, 
milk, or buffalo fish. The writer dined with one family at 
Estherviile where they had nothing but salt and potatoes; at 
other places later on where weeds, for greens, constituted 
most of the meal. One family at Loon Lake, Minnesota, ate 
nothing but boiled wheat for five weeks; another lived on 
clear milk for three weeks. In the last case the children 
became so weak that they took to their bed. Yet a hearty, 
thankful « Grace ” was often said amidst all this privation. 

The writer regrets that he is without much data relative to 
the labors of the very first Presiding Elders, including Rev- 
erends George Clifford, Daniel Lamont, and W. McK. Cain. 
They all had very large Districts, requiring a drive of a good 
many thousands of miles in open buggy each year. Each 
one’s District, in turn, was quite half of what is now the 
Northwest Iowa Conference, and part of the time including 
all of the then settled portion of Dakota Territory. 

All of these men were heroic for the Gospel’s sake. Espe- 
cially Reverend Lamont was an untiring worker. He had 
long, hard drives over rough roads and across unbridged. 
sloughs and streams, and he experienced many hardships and 
dangers. The toils and perils of many of these noble men 
of early Methodism have been none too well remembered, 
and they themselves have been none too much honored, 
especially in declining years. 

Similar and perhaps equally trying times came with the 
«Locust scourge,” a few years later, under the administration 
of Reverend Bennett Mitchell, as Presiding Elder, and the 
pastorate of Brothers Preston and W. H. Drake, and part of 
the term of Presiding Elder Reverend H. D. Brown. Many 
of these men and their families manifested a Christian heroism 
and devotion truly self-sacrificing and noble. Long overland 
drives, in cold and heat, small,,even meager, salaries, conse- 
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quently the plainest living, threadbare apparel, and other dep- 
rivations, consequent on such a life and in such trying times. 

Notably among these is found the Reverend Bennett Mitch- 
ell, D. D., who has since been a candidate for the Governor- 
ship of Iowa, was once or more a delegate to the General 
Conference, and is still loved and revered by the members of 
the Northwest Iowa M. E. Conference, of which he is still an 
effective and most honored member. 

The local or lay preachers of early Methodism in North- 
west Iowa claim notice for the active part they took in the 
work, especially as “supplies,” and in the absence of the 
traveling preachers. Like some of Wesley’s “ Lay Helpers,” 
they were not the best educated and most refined men, but 
had their place, and many of them filled it with efficiency and 
honor, considering the work they had to do, and the primi- 
tive times in which they labored. Among them were the 
very first preachers, as to time. We had very timid preach- 
ers, and self-confident preachers. One of them could preach 
a good sermon barefooted, and once, while honored with the 
office of Justice of the Peace, could marry couples without 
license, and after learning his mistake, compel them to obtain 
license, “marry (by some process), remarry them, and send 
them on their way rejoicing. 

One good brother, having a seeming of the m/itary, being 
urged to preach at one of the less important services of a 
Quarterly Meeting, a little embarrassed, announced his text in 
a given chapter of ‘ General James.” Another would use the 
text, “ Two men went up into the Temple to pray,” etc., and 
calling the last one a /tepublican, would go on, it was said, and 
exhort his brethren to be good and true Republicans,—per- 
haps a better doctrine than interpretation. 


Ill. THE Formative PER1op COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT 
(IN 1895) SHows A REMARKABLE CONTRAST OF 
IMPROVEMENT——OF GrowTH Every Way. 


What was then the “ Spirit Lake Mission ” is now the prin- 
cipal part of the Sheldon District--the extreme Northwest 
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District of the Northwest Iowa Conference. The first year 
of its existence it had one Class of five members and three 
preaching places. 

At the close of the writer’s pastorate, in 1868, it had one 
pastor, 114 members, fifty probationers, nine Sunday Schools, 
and no church or parsonage property, and was simply one 
Charge of the Sioux City District.- Now (in 1895) about the 
same territory (which, then, of course, was very sparsely set- 
tled) has an entire Presiding Elder’s District of thirty-two 
charges, with as many pastors, 3,747 members, 557 probation- 
ers, sixty-five Sunday Schools, forty-two church buildings, val- 
ued at $89,650, and twenty-four parsonages, valued at $25,250. 
It raised, last year, for missions $2,872, and for other church 
benevolences $2,234, while the same territory has been 
graced with the seat of three Annual Conferences. What was 
then a “ wilderness now rejoices and blossoms as the rose.” 
Well may we say, ‘“* What hath God wrought!” and what 
has man, under the guidance, the providence, and blessing of 
God, accomplished !_ What a change from Then till Now ! 

I mark a change in other ways. First, in the people. 
There are many vacant places. I think of Brothers Mack, 
Metcalf, Pratt, Wells, of Spencer; Mother and Father, and 
lately, Peter Baker, Father and Mother Pillsbury, all of whom 
have passed away. 

The babes and cnildren have grown to be men and women. 
The young men and maidens have reached life’s prime, and 
on many of them the almond tree begins to flourish, while the 
fathers and mothers of that day, who yet live, are rapidly near- 
ing the shore of the Mystic River. O that the Boatman may 
land them safely “on the brighter, better side.” 

Again; material, physical and secular changes have been 
going on. 

Who that saw this land, wild as it was. even when the 
writer came, does not mark a great change? 

The farms then were little patches, here and there, of broken 
land; now well improved eighties and one hundred and sixties 
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join each other, and are green with rankly growing corn, or 
golden with ripening grain. Spacious dwellings, even elegant 


mansions, and grand hotels, take the place of sod huts and log 


cabins. 

There were then a few litthe row-boats, and one or two 
small sailboats on the lakes of Dickinson county. Now many 
large sailing craft, and steamers plow these beautiful waters. 

There was seen an occasional emigrant or freighting wagon 
moving over the prairies, or through a neighborhood.. Now 
the “iron horse” comes rushing and whistling in on numerous 
railways, bearing tons of merchandise and th jusands of visit- 
ors, to this charming lake region. 


lV. Tue ProseectivE Furure Looms up BEFORE us 
StTi_tL AS OF GREATLY INCREASING ACHIEVEMENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS. 


Viewing the past and present, and noting the change from 
then till now, what is the work and possibilities of the coming 
years? What will Methodism, and what will the common 
church, now well established through this region, by all other 
Evangelical denominations, become, as decade after decade 
goes by? 

How many new fields and plans of operation will open up? 
How many temples of worship be built, and how much of 
Emmanuel’s land become golden for the Master? 

This country is too beautiful, too grand to be dominated by 
sin and satan; its virgin resources too great and pure to be 
perverted and ruled by evil. 

May all be won for Christ! The Gospel should sound out 
over all these fertile prairies, everywhere, and be heard rever- 
berating around all these shores, in every hamlet, home and 
hotel, until its restraining, melting, moving, moulding influence 
is everywhere, and thousands of churches become centers of 
universal attraction, and unresisted, saving power. 
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REV..W.-AVERY RICHARDS. 
BY REV. G. W. L. BROWN. 


HE name Richards comes from Richard; is Welsh- 
English, and has been traced back to Richard the 

First, who, for his valor in a Crusade in the Holy 

Land in 11g1—2, was surnamed “ Richard the Lion-hearted;” 
but the subject of this sketch holds that the hunt for “royal 
blood,” thus flowing down Time’s stream, fed by the tribu- 
taries of many generations, is like searching at some great 
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river’s mouth for the little rivulet that helps feed it at its 
sources, thousands of miles away. 

However, along this ancestral line are, perhaps, a few 
names of distinction, such as ‘* Reverend William Richards, 
Missionary from America to the Sandwich Islands,” where he 
also became Instructor tu the King, who made him, at length, 
Minister to England. Time, 17921859. Also Reverend 
John Richards, D. D., agent of «An American Board for 
Foreign Missions.” Period, 17971859. Finally, W. T. 
Richards, among the best contemporary landscape painters, 
honorably named “A Pre-Raphaelite.” 

Reverend W. Avery Richards was born December 28th, 
1838, near Clyde, Ohio, where his parents settled in an early 
day, coming from Connecticut, where they were born and 
reared. ‘Avery,’ as he was always called, was the second 
son and fifth child. 

When:seventeen years of age, the family moved to Winne- 
shiek County, lowa, where Reverend Richards was converted, 
and after two years of preparation, mostly in High School, he 
entered the ministry of the M. E. Church, afterward filling 
the pastorate at Dixon, Sioux City, Fort Dodge, Spirit Lake, 
Goldfield, Newell, and other important charges, in the mean- 
time passing through the four-years course of clerical and the- 
ological study, preparatory to Deacons’ and Elders’ orders, 
and was ordained by Bishop E. S. Janes. 

In 1869 he was married to Miss Sarah Augusta Flint, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Caleb P. Flint (late of Monroe Township, Johnson 
County, this State), and sister of Reverend W. H., Flint. 

Unto them were given five children, four boys and one girl, 
the training of whom, because of the father’s frequent absence 
from home, has devolved largely on the mother—a task well 
performed; besides she has rendered valuable aid to her com- 
anion, both in the ministry and his limited literary work. 
Their four eldest children are students of the University of the 
Northwest at Sioux City. 

A few poetic compositions appeared in the school days of 
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Mr. Richards, but it remained for a sojourn of some eight 
years in the romantic lake region of Dickinson County to 
quicken into greater exercise his genius. Here “ Wilds of 
Western Iowa,” “Lake West Okoboji,” “Cedars of West 
Okoboji,” and several other poems of nature were written, the 
two former of which, with “Jowa’s Drouth,” appeared in this 
magazine for 1894-5. 

Up to the time of leaving the lake region, writing with Rev- 
erend Richards was a mere “inspiration,” or pastime. Since 
then he has courted the muse as time would permit, having 
written about 7,000 lines; contributing to several magazines, 
weekly papers, and volumes of collected poems, among which 
are “The Magazine of Poetry and Literary Review” (Buf- 
falo, New York), « The Current” (Chicago), several church 
and secular papers, and the books, “‘ Poets of America,” “ Poets 
and Poetry of Iowa,” and “ Flowers by the Wayside.” 

His poems are true “poems of nature,” of which he seems 
“native born;” hence they are largely soliloquies, or talks 
with nature, and nature dictating to an amanuensis, as he has 
it in his poem, * My Muse.” Over most it would be just to 
write Soliliguiam, Solitartus, Natura. 

His poetry covers a wide range of natural and other themes, 
in varied composition; some of which is unique in construction, 
e. Os « Universal Rhyme,” “Voice of the Clock, or Time’s 

Warning,” “ Heyday of Childhood,” etc. 

His rhyming is perfect, his rhythm smooth, and his num- 
bers musical. He will publish a volume of poetry in the near 


>] 


future. 
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BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


y ) REMEMBER, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 


ey 


It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from Heayen 
Than when I was a boy. 
—Tuomas Hoop. 


I am not so very old—only in my sixty-seventh year—and_ 


if it were not for this white head I could readily imagine 
“myself a brown-haired boy. But what immense changes 
have taken place during the period of my recollection! I do 
not propose to write of these, for they are matters of recorded 
history and may be read by all. It has occurred to me, how- 
ever, that the setting down of a few facts of minor importance 
—some very commonplace matters—“‘the short and simple 
annals of the poor ”’—would really serve to show how the life of 
the people has changed since the days of iny early recollec- 
tion. Others—and there are plenty to do that—will record 
the great facts of history. I will make the merest mention of 
facts which many good people may regard as trivial. 

I remember when there were no matches to be ignited by a 
slight scratch. There were few or no stoves in that part of 
Western New York where my father’s family lived. Houses 
were warmed and food cooked by open fireplaces. Good 
housekeepers used to “cover up the fire” as a rule, so as to 
be able to kindle it anew every morning. But when it went 
out it was rekindled by “striking fire” with a flint and steel 
and igniting some kind of tinder, either a piece of “ punk,” 
a soft fungus growing in decayed wood, or a bit of cotton 
rag. We did have matches, but they were simply “fat” or 
pitch pine sticks, dipped in melted sulphur, and made by each 
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housekeeper. Once the spark caught in the tinder, the home- 


made match could be lighted Thrifty, careful housekeepers 


often had opportunities to lend a few live coals to neighbors 


who were too lazy to ‘* cover up the fire.’ I remember what 
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& curious and exciting event it was when my father brought 
home from the neighboring store the first little box of matches 
that would take fire by scratching them on some hard surface. 
But they cost much more than they do to-day, and were only 
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used on the rare occasions when the fire happened to go out. 
The habit of “ covering up the fire” lingered in the old home, 
as I suppose it did in others, for many years. 

There was another device for obtaining light and fire which 
I recall, though my memory is not very clear in regard to 
it. Some sort of inflammable, phosphoric liquid was kept in 
small, tightly-corked bottles. By dipping a little stick into 
this liquid it would at once take fire on being brought out into 
the air. I believe I saw one, but I do’not think they came into 
general use in our part of the country. 

I remember the old tallow candles—the only mode of lhght- 
ing houses. At first these candles were made by “ dipping ” 
them. Every good housekeeper owned a set of candle rods. 
The «shiftless.” or less thrifty, used to borrow from their 
neighbors. These rods were little round pine sticks, a third 
or half inch in diameter, and eighteen or twenty inches long. 
Soft, loosely-twisted cotton wicks, the length of the candle, 
were looped around them, and a couple of strong, light bars, 
five or six feet long, so placed as to support the ends of the 
small rods. The wicks were then’ dipped in melted tallow 
until the candles “ grew’ to the desired size, though they 
were unevenly shaped, being large at the lower end and small 
at the top—a sorry way of lighting a house, people would 
think at this day. I remember when there came an innova- 
tion upon this crude way of making candles,—in the shape of 
tin molds. These molds were made of polished tin, and the 
candles came out of them very smooth, slightly tapering in 
size from the iower to the upper end. Even this improvement 
was rather slow in coming into general use, and the more 
frugal and conservative housekeepers adhered to the old 
tallow dips. Families who owned a set of molds, however, 
were rather proud of the fact, deeming themselves in the van 
of progress, and inclined to look down upon their old-fogy or 
less fortunate neighbors. 


T remember the regular autumnal visits of the perambulat- 
ing shoemaker. In those days the only foot-gear kept in 
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country stores was men’s top boots and coarse brogan shoes. 
Shoes for women and children were made by village or cross- 
roads shoemakers. But farmers were every autumn in the 
habit of buying materials—as half or whole “sides” of sole 
leather, and sufficient cowhide and calfskin—to make the 
shoes for their families. It was quite an event when this 
supply of leather was received at our house. It was examined 
critically and carefully, and its qualities fully discussed. We 
all thought it was about the best the market afforded. After 
some days the shoemaker—ours was old Solomon Childs— 
came with his bench and kit of tools. A good place was 
assigned to him near the great kitchen fire-place, when the 
work of making shoes for the family began. Those for the 
females generally came first. The old man had served in the 
War of 1812, and his brain was full of “ moving accidents by 
flood and field””—telling us over and over again how our side so 
triumphantly “ whipped the British,” or drove back and dis- 
comfitted the Indians. The ancient shoemaker usually stayed 
with our family a week or ten days, and during the long eve- 
nings the boys took turns in holding the tallow candle for him. 
*“ Now, bub,” said Uncle Solomon, “hold the candle so that 
you can see, and then I can see;” and he pounded or sewed 
till 9 p. M., doing a week of honest work. He was a man of 
about sixty years, portly, bald-headed, with great beetling 
eye-brows,—an excellent workman of the old style. The 
finest boots and shoes of that day were made of grades of calf- 
skin which would now be considered coarse and heavy. 

One of the institutions of that remote time was the man who 
manufactured sausages. The farmers for the most part fatted 
and slaughtered their own beef and pork. For a short time 
in cold weather their families would rejoice in fresh meat, but 
corned beef and salt pork were the staple meats ten-twelfths 
of the year. Occasionally a “ fatted calf”? would be killed in 
the spring, but even that lasted but a brief period. Soon after 
- hog-killing time, late in autumn, an old man who was the 
proud and consequential owner of a sausage machine, dropped 
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into our neighborhood from some unknown, out-of-the-way 
region, going from house to house, and grinding up the care- 
fully selected sausage meat. This was good, honest, corn-fed 
pork, without any admixture of tough or otherwise equivocal 
beef. The machine—enclosed in a box—was a rude, revolv- 
ing iron cylinder, armed with cutting knives, and the concave 
wooden sides were also fitted with opposing stationary knives. 
«The boys” of the family were called upon to turn the crank. 
I distinctly remember that this was very hard work. The old 
man with great gray eye-brows and red nose,—from which 
latter organ on the cold days a drop almost always depended, 
—fed the machine, and generally, with the airs of a commander- 
in-chief, bossed the job. On those frigid nights a great fire 
would send the flames roaring up the wide chimney, while the 
great kitchen was filled with the odor of sage, ‘summer 
savory,” and raw pork. The dog and cat stood near by, 
intent and expectant, while the boys at the crank tugged and 
perspired like men a-mowing. A picture of this scene comes 
back, with all its. humorous features and accompaniments, 
after the lapse of nearly sixty years, as vivid and full of life as 
though its events were but of yesterday. 

In my early years our school teachers whittled out the 


goose quill pens’ with which the pupils learned to write—- 


except that occasionally one brighter and possessed of more 
mechanical genius than the others—some “ big boy ’”’—could 
make his own pens. ‘“ Will you mend my pen, please ?”’ was 
a request frequently made to our teachers. The quills from 
which pens were made came from the wings of geese, which 
could be found upon almost every farm, for our mothers from 
this source produced their own feather beds. There came, at 
some time, a little change in the preparation of quills by which 
they were made transparent. These were called “oiled 
quills,” and were kept for sale at most of the country and vil- 
lage stores. Boys or girls in the district schools whose _par- 
ents could afford to supply them with oiled quills were inclined 
to feel very proud of the fact. -Common quills seemed coarse 
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and countrified in comparison with the beautiful transparent 
ones. Previous to forty years ago nearly all writing was exe- 
cuted with quill pens. When steel pens first appeared it was 
deemed_a sort of affectation to use them. But they gradually 
superseded the goose-quills. Some old people, however, 
never could get used to metallic pens, but clung to the old 
goose-quills. In 1881 I saw the poet Longfellow write a copy 
of his beautiful little poem, «The Arrow and the Song,” using 
a quill pen. He adhered to the goose-quill as long as he lived. 
In the winter of 1860 members of our State Legislature were 
supplied with oiled quills from the office of the Secretary of 
State, though later on in the session the House of Representa- 
tives instructed its Clerk by resolution to purchase. gold pens 
for the members, and doubtless the Senate did likewise—for 
such an example was apt to be contagious. In those old days 
we had no envelopes. Letters were so folded as to be readily’ 
sealed with wafers, which have also disappeared. We used 
black sand instead of blotting paper to absorb, or dry up, the 
ink on freshly-written pages. But the sand-box is also a thing 
of the past. And now the type-writing machine—the latest 
innovation—bids fair to supersede all pen writing. But who 
would not avail himself of one of these rapid and accurate 
machines, with its so often interesting and engaging propelling 
power? 

I remember when most families in the country made.the 
cloth, except cotton fabrics, in their own homes, with which 
both males and females were clad—-linen for summer and 
woolen for winter wear. I remember some rosy-cheeked 
girls, now long at rest under “ the mossy marbles,” who went 
with me to the district school, whose winter clothes were madé 
of very handsome red or checked flannel, the product of their 
mother’s loom. One of our neighbors, good old Deacon 
Winship, often animadverted upon the luxury and extrava- 
gance of the times. Among other things, the Deacon was 
wont to assert that in his younger days, when he used “to go 
to balls’ with his wife, she wore white woolen dresses, which 
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had been clipped from her father’s sheep, carded, spun, woven, 
and made up at home. 

Flax was raised on my father’s farm. When it was sufh- 
ciently matured it was “pulled” and laid in swaths to be 
rotted by exposure to rains and morning dews. It was then 
put through a “ brake ’—a rough, home-made wooden ma- 
chine by which the woody stems were broken. ‘Then it was 
beaten to free it from the stems. Next it was drawn through 
a hatchell. This was a piece of board or plank thickly set 
with sharp, polished steel or iron pins four or five inches high 
—-this process eliminating the tow or coarser fibres and the 
last of the woody stems. Both the flax and the tow were 
spun and woven into cloth. Tow cloth was used for bagging 
and coarse summer pantaloons. ‘These were cool and com- 
fortable in summer, but would be apt to create a sensation on 
State Street or Broadway! But flax-brakes, hatchells, and 
spinning wheels have long since passed away, and are rarely 
to be seen at this time except as cwrzos in museums. 

As far back as I can remember, houses were warmed and 
cooking done by open fire-places. These old fire-places were 
wide and roomy, with broad stone hearths and heavy iron 
(sometimes brass-mounted) andirons. O, the magnificent 
fires we used to have during the long winter evenings in my 
‘mother’s kitchen! A great “back-log” was first put in 
place, and then came the “fore-stick.”” Fire was kindled on 
the hearth, and great armsfull of wood piled upon it. When 
the wood was fine and the nights cold these great fires would 
come near warming the whole house. A crane was hung 
upon one side of the fire-place, to swing in and out. Upon 
this were pot-hooks of various lengths, upon which the kettles 
were hung, and with such rude appliances our mothers and 
grandmothers did the cooking for their families. Bread was 
baked in flat iron kettles, by putting hot coals under them and 
upon the lids or covers—and very good bread, too. These 
old-fashioned “ bake-kettles ” may still occasionally be seen in 
back neighborhoods. 
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The oval-shaped stone or brick oven was in use as long ago 
as I can remember. Occasionally it was built out-of-doors, 
but oftener in the house, attached to the chimney, of which in 
fact it formed a part. A flue was constructed from the top of 
the oven leading into the chimney, thus giving it a good draft. 
These ovens would generally hold a dozen or more large 
loaves of bread, and would also bake pies and cakes, or roast 
meats. When “baking-time” came around, extra efforts 
were put forth to secure “‘oven-wood.” This was to be dry, 
split fine, and about as long as the oven itself. The thrifty 
housewife prided herself upon the excellent quality of oven- 
wood provided by the head of the family. He was a “ poor 
stick”? who left the “wimmen folks” to pick up their own 
oven wood! But in those days of the “old woman” such 
semi-barbarians existed in every rural community. A brisk 
fire was kept up until the oven was not only hissing hot, but 
heated so thoroughly as to retain the heat for some hours. 
The kneaded loaves or other articles to be baked were then 
set in the oven and the door closed. In due time everything 
would be “done to a turn,” whatever that was—the loaves, 
pies, and cakes richly browned and cooked completely through. 
Meats were most admirably roasted in these ovens of our 
mothers and grandmothers—especially the Thanksgiving tur- 
key or the Christmas goose. Notwithstanding the march of 
invention, no process of baking or roasting has ever accom- 
plished better results. One of the first improvements in baking 
bread and biscuits that I remember was the tin reflector oven. 
The lower part sloped up to the center on the back side, and 
the top down. to meet it. Being open toward the fire-place, 
widely flaring, they reflected the heat, so that it baked both 
sides of the loaves or cake, roasting meat to perfection. It 
was a great improvement at that time, but must have gone 
out of use fully fifty years ago. 

Cooking stoves may have been in use in many regions, but 
as I remember there was only now and then one in our sec- 
tion. The first stoves that I ever saw, were built with a cir- 
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cular, rotating top, fitted with griddles of various sizes. .A 
crank on the side of the stove enabled the cook to bring any 
one or two of the griddles over the fire-box. When the 
“Rotary Stoves” first came into use, they-were quite expen- 
sive and only the “first families” could afford them. They 
were cumbrous and heavy. The next improvement in cook- 
ing-stoves was that of the elevated oven, so arranged that the 
flame and heat from the fire-box passed up on each side of it. 
The elevated oven also went into innocuous desuetude thirty 
to forty years ago. After this device came the reign of the 
Stewart cooking stove and the range, of which last there are 
patterns and, styles without end. Speaking of the Stewart— 
and I have had one in my house for almost thirty years, and it 
is a model cooking and heating-stove yet—a dealer once rec- 
ommended one to an Irishman, saying: ‘It will save half the 
fuel!’ «Thin, be jabers, oill tek two uv um and save it all!” 

I remember that in these old days—ain fact, until about the 
time of our great civil war—the luxury of canned fruits was 
scarcely known. We had few grocers. Merchandising was 
for the most part carried on in general variety stores, which 
sold “dry goods, groceries, crockery, hardware, tinware, boots, 
shoes, notions,” and other things set forth in the advertise- 
ments, as ‘{too numerous to mention.” About the only items 
on sale in the way of fruits and vegetables were dried apples, 
dried peaches and beans. The apples were strung on long 
strings. at the time of drying and were apt to be fly-specked 
and wormy, while the peaches were unpeeled—too often a bad 
lot. These things would be a sorry :ubstitute for the choice 
canned fruits and vegetables which may be had in every 
country village to-day. The change in this respect I believe 
was largely due to the war for the Union. Canned goods 
were in demand as delicacies for the sick and wounded soldiers 
at the front, and the loyal women responding to this great 
want, taught everybody how easily and sensibly fruits and 


vegetables could be preserved in tin or glass, for sale or future 


use. And now the custom has become universal throughout 
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the civilized world. Even the farmers, who ought largely to 
raise these articles themselves, patronize the grocers most lib-’ 


erally. But this only emphasizes the change as all the more 
noted and important. 

In the matter of cutting and threshing grain, the changes 
have been quite as marked. As far back as I can remember, 


say, sixty-two or sixty-three years, oats, wheat, barley and rye 


were mostly cut with the old-fashioned ‘cradle,’ a broad 
scythe, with several long rods called “ fingers,” which were 
arranged parallel with the scythe, so as to catch the straw as 
it fell before its broad sweep. _ Carrying the cradle-full back 
to his right and partly behind him, the stalwart reaper was 


able to lay the whole in a smooth swath. After it was dry the 
_ straw was gathered with a rake into suitable bundles and 


bound with a band of its own material. Toothed sickles were 
still in use, especially in lodged grain, but they were every- 
where giving place to the cradles. Stalwart young farmers 
who could own their own cradles deemed themselves near “the 
head of the procession,” feeling sorry, or looking down upon, 
those who were still obliged to use the sickle. Many a farmer 
made his own cradle-snath, buying his scythe at “the store,” 
while cradles complete could be purchased in most villages, 
Threshing, in those days, and long afterward was done with 
the flail. This was made of two pieces of wood—the handle 
about the size of that of a hoe, and the “swingle” or “swiple” 
a shorter, heavier piece. They were fastened together witha 
stout cord or thong. With these rude implements our fathers 
pounded out their small grain. Before I left the farm I did 
some of this sort of threshing myself. I recollect that it was 
very vigorous exercise and was apt to give one a good appe- 
tite for his dinner. In the Historical Rooms at Des Moines, 
at the J. F. Wilson Library in Fairfield, and I presume in the 
State Historical Rooms, Iowa City, samples of these old flails, 
which were swung by stalwart Iowa pioneers, may be seen by 
visitors. The first threshing machines were a species of tread- 
mill, operated by two horses walking up an endless, revolving 
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inclined plane. I suppose that one of our present great steam 
separators would thresh more grain in half an hour than one 
of these primitive machines would in two days. But they 
were a wonderful improvement at that time. 

Forty to fifty years ago many a rural neighborhood con- 
tained its shiftless, ne’er-do-well farmer—one who, perhaps 
was addicted to strong drink, or controlled by downright lazi- 
ness. Of such a one you might hear it said, and scarcely 
another expression could convey so much of derogation and 
contempt—“why, the lazy fellow burns his own rails!” A man 
who was so lazy or shiftless as to burn his own fences for fuel 
was deemed so far on the road to the bad—whatever the 
cause—that his reclamation need not be hoped or expected. 
But in quite recent years the most thrifty farmers have been 
burning their rail fences! In fact, it is one of the best evidences 
of thrift and progress to see a farmer thus getting rid of his 
rail fences! Should he husband them as carefully as did_ his 
father or grandfather, he would be set down as an old fogy, 
indeed! But why this change—for fences involve the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars? Simply, because the rail fence 
—the fence of the fathers and of Abraham Lincoln—has been 
superceded (after American timber has been well-nigh de- 
stroyed) by barbed steel wire. The rail fence is a thing of the 
past in most parts of our country, and especially in the prairie 
regions of the west. However, it still clings to out-of-the-way 
neighborhoods, as well as to some not considered “ out-of-the- 
way.” In fact, within the last year and a half, I saw a man 
splitting pine rails within five miles of the city of Washing- 
ton. He had already built several rods of this primitive fence. 
Our Iowa farmers have been doing better than this for several 
years. They have either used their rails for firewood, or sold 
them in the towns for that purpose, and superceded them with 
barbed wire fences or adopted the law which restrains domestic 
animals from running at large, and so are able to dispense with 
outside fences altogether. This change has largely taken 
place during the past twenty years, and is so recent as to be 
still in the memories of most readers. 
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In a hundred directions, perhaps, the life of the people has 
changed, each in as marked degree as in the instances I have 
quoted. Farmers in the country may now readily command 
luxuries which fifty or sixty years ago were beyond the reach 
of the wealthy, Are equal changes to come during the next 
half century? 

Des Moines, Lowa, Fune 17, 1895. 


THE SIOUX INDIAN WAR.* 


BY SOLOMON R. FOOT, SAN PEDRO, CAL. 


(Continued From Page 137.) 


HE people at the corral thinking they would soon 
meet an assisting party on the road, formed their 
teams in line and proceeded towards Forrest City, 

sending one man on a horse in advance instructed to immedi- 
ately return to the train, if any enemy. was seen. Leaving the 
dead men where they had fallen and the few straying cattle 


- and one wagon, they proceeded on the way, fearing an attack 


at any moment. No one can portray, or even conceive, the 
action of fear on the minds of persons in a time of danger. 
Some individuals are paralyzed, others stimulated to action, 
endowed with judgment and courage. One man at the time 
the Indians were seen passing them, was so paralyzed with 
fear that he placed his hands over his eyes, his head under a 
bush and tuft of grass, like a partridge, leaving his body in 
plain view. He had to be forced to go inside the corral. 
One woman when leaving her home had a brood of voung 
ducks in a box. She carefully brought them with her, took 


*In this narrative the writer does not assume to give a history of the 
Indian uprising of 1862, but only to relate some incidents of it personally 


known to him. 
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them into the corral, her whole mind absorbed in care and 
preservation of the lives of her “dooks.” 

Everyone on the alert, looking closely at every depression 
in the prarie and every bunch of bushes*that might conceal a 
foe, they came to within a mile of the city, when they dis- 
covered mounted Indians furiously riding in pursuit. Fully 
realizing what their fate would have been, had they remained 
at the corral, and the extreme peril they were now in, they 
with lash and goad-stick, urged their weary teams into all 
possible speed. They entered the outskirts of the place and 
were met by some of the citizens. Their pursuers were 
baffled, disappointed, came to a halt when they saw that the 
party had been met by others. The Indians not daring to 
follow them, wheeled about, brandishing their weapons with 
insulting gestures and horrid yells, rode away to find an easier 
and more defenseless prey. 

The party was received and provided with food and rest 
by the hospitable citizens of Forrest City. Feeling in com- 
parative safety, they proceeded on the way to the Mississippi 
river by the way of Kingston to Fair Haven, where they 
arrived without further incident. Some of them went to 


Anoka and Minneapolis, and other towns in the interior, and . 


others to St. Cloud. 

Burdick, Kouts and Foot with their families went to St. 
Cloud, where Kouts had a brother-in-law (Francis Arnold), 
and Foot’s mother, grandmother of the sixteen year old girl- 
teacher, resided in St. Cloud. The Uncle Silas was killed 
by the Indians on the 6th of May following, in 1863, on the 
road to Ft. Abercrombie. He and one man with him at the 
time were driving beeves to the fort. Both were killed. Bur- 
dick and family went to his native state, New York. He 
enlisted into the United States Volunteers, served till the close 
of the war, and then with his family returned to his former 
residence in Minnesota, and resumed the life of a pioneer. 
Thomas, a Welchman, whose name was given to the “potato 
hole,” which he and his brother had dug for defense, returned 
to his old home. ; 
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The people in the towns on the river were very much 
excited, and apprehended an attack from the combined forces 
of all the Indians of the northwest. “Hole in the Day,” 
chief of the Chippewas, had threatened the extermination of 
all the people on the Upper Mississippi river, and the Winne- 
bagoes were believed to be in league with the Sioux. The 
citizens of St. Cloud made some preparation for a defense in 
the construction of a stockade near to the brick court 
house in the central part of the city. Rifle pits were dug 
outside of the buildings next to the prairie. St. Cloud 
extended up and down the river fully two and one-half miles, 
designated as Central, in which was the court house, jail, 
and county offices; Upper town, Loudry’s addition, three and 
one-quarter miles from the court house, and Lower town, a 
mile or more from the Central town. In the Lower town, 
the residents under the supervision of Samuel Holes, who a 
few days previous to the general escapade left his residence 
at Green Lake and moved his family to St. Cloud, a fort 
was built. It was an unique affair. Posts set into the 
ground, on inside, and outside boards were nailed, the space 
filled with dirt, an angular drive way entering. Port. holes 
angling right and left in the walls, so as to protect from every 
approach, over the whole a roof covered with boards, on top 
of which were placed grass sods with dirt as a protection 
against fire—the whole in a circular form something in the 
shape of a huge tent. Inside could have assembled six 
hundred people with necessary effects to comfort and a siege — 
of several days. Wood, water in barrels, and other con- 
veniences were placed inside, and every preparation made for 
immediate occupation. The firing of guns and the ringing 
of bells, was the signal agreed on to go to the forts. Some 
valuable furniture and a piano had been placed in the brick 
court house, and some household effects carried inside of 
Holes’ Fort. Some of the timid persons and families fled 
from the city to St. Paul. 

The people from the frontier towns, and even settlers from 
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the towns near, flocking here, soon increased the city’s popu- 
lation by hundreds. Citizens organized and made requisition 
on the governor of the State for arms and ammunition, and put 
patrol and picket guards on duty. A mounted company of 
amen was organized by and under command of Oscar Taylor, 
which patrolled the outside country and settlements, burying 
the dead, and rendering assistance in escorting the fugitives to 
places of safety, restoring in a degree a more confident feel- 
ing of security. Under the concealment of timber, brush and 
groves, the Indians raided the settlements within a few miles 
of the city. Some sickness among the refugees resulted from 
exposure, privation and excitement. 

_ The city of St. Cloud was as liable to an investment by the 
combined forces of the Sioux, Chippewa and Winnebagos as 
any town on or near to the frontier. Its store-houses of goods 
and supplies for the Red River and Manitoba trade being 
located in the place, was well-known by the Indians and wasa 
great inducement for them to concentrate and loot the town. 
The prompt and efficient action of the State officials and agents 
quieted the Chippewas, prevented a coalition with the other 
tribes, and St. Cloud, more fortunate than some other towns 
was spared its threatened doom. Holes’ Fort remained for | 
some time after peace was declared, a monument attractive to 
the sight-seer. 

Although the general government remunerated all claim- 
ants for the loss of property, no compensation has ever been 
made for the loss of life, or the suffering of those who were 
wounded and crippled for life. It is not for the reason that I 
was wounded and have been a sufferer from that to the pres- 
ent time, I write this. It is for those orphan children, and 
mothers who were made homeless, whose fathers and husbands 
were slain by the ruthless savages. One or two (of the many) 
of which came under my observation directly. 

Mother Enderson (I say mother, for the reason of her 
heroic fortitude and care she gave to her wounded son-in-law, 
Erickson, and myself). The Indians came to her home just 
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as the day was closing. Her husband and older son were shot 
dead. She caught her youngest little girl, some six years of. 
age and fled toa small underground excavation used as a milk 
house, where she eluded discovery, the Indians being more 
intent on plundering the house. A younger son about four- 
teen years old, was shot through the fleshy part of the 
shoulder; instantly falling, he was by the Indians supposed to 
be killed. After securing such articles from the house as they 
fancied, and destroying all else, they left, taking captive the 
two older daughters, the eldest eighteen years old, the sister 
some ten or eleven, hurrying them across the prairie some 
distance to a grove. In the grove the Indians kept these girls 
subjected to their brutal indignities. The following morning 
the Indians’ ponies having strayed the girls escaped, while the 
Indians were looking for them. Mr. Mark W. Piper found 
the girls that day, lost on the prairie, and took them to a place 
of safety. 

The younger son recovering after the Indians left, called his 
mother from her hiding place, approaching the house to 
behold her husband and son cold in death. She, with the 
assistance of the wounded boy, yoked together a steer of one 
of her distant neighbors with one of their own, attached them 
to a sled and started to go to her oldest married daughter 
(Mrs. Erickson) some three miles distant, first placing pillows 
under the heads of her husband and son, covering them with 
blankets. She looked for the last time on her murdered 
loved ones. Arriving at Erickson’s she discovered that the 
place was apparently deserted. On closer inspection she 
found Erickson and myself, the only occupants, and we so dis- 
- abled as to hardly reply to her inquiries. 

Taking her mismated team of oxen from the sled and hitch- 
ing them to a wagon that had been standing so near to the 
house that the reds had not dared to take it, they having driven 
off the team that had hauled the wagon which had been 
turned out in the yoke a few rods distant. ‘The weather was 
warm and Erickson and myself had bled profusely; our cloth- 
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ing was saturated with blood and worms were crawling in our 
wounds. The good old mother re-dressed us with clean cloth- 
ing, and placing bedding in the wagon assisted us into it and 
started on the way to Forest City. Wée-camped, or laid 
in the wagon one night on the way, Mother Erickson caring 
for us, supplying us with water to quench our thirst and bathe 
our wounds. The following day we arrived at Forest City, 
where Ericksons and my wife had come the previous day. 
We stopped at the house of, Captain George C. Whitcomb, 
where the kindest of care was given us. 

Poor Mother Enderson, not knowing the fate of her captive 
girls, mourning the death of her life-partner and son, being 
almost distracted with grief, she begged of the people to give 
her work to do, so that she might employ her mind on some- 
thing else than grief. 

A man, who with his wife and six small children had emi-~ 
grated from Wisconsin two years before the war, had made a 
claim, and such improvements on it as enabled him to be in a 
fair way to secure a comfortable home, had one ox team, two 
cows and some other minor effects, in the whole constituting 
on the frontier, a fair start to do well. He was one who with 
his family, was made homeless by the Sioux raid and lost the 
little property he had. Afterward while in the employ of a 
United States Government contractor, he was killed by the 
Indians—Uncle Sam’s red pets—the goose that lays golden 
eggs for contractors and agents. 

The claim for the destruction of his little property was by 
the widow put in the hand of one of the legion of agents, 
who were very willing to handle it forthe percentage. In due 
time she received fifty dollars from the agent for the loss of 
home, her little stock, and her protector and provider, the 
husband, the father; nothing was left for the support of the 
widow, and her orphaned, helpless children. 

Numerous others, the heads and providers, were killed. 
leaving families to the cold charity of the world. While the 


frontier war made some men rich it made many poor who 


were in a fair way to secure homes and independence. 
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People were induced by the General, Territorial and State 
Governments to settle on the frontier, being promised safety 
and protection. Lither through inefficiency of officials or 
otherwise the protection failed or was given too late. 

The Indians have ever been the source from which specu- 
lators, contractors and agents have enriched themselves, not 
only at the expense of the people, but the Indians have been 
robbed from the time of the first settlkement by an avowed, 
Christian people. Contractors and “stay at homes” made 
fortunes as the result of the uprising of the Indians in Minne- 
sota in 1862. The whole state was enriched, advanced ten 
years at least, thereby. The suffering and poverty of the 
stricken ones redounded to the benefit of those Shylocks who 
were so circumstanced ‘as to avail themselves of the unfor- 
tunate. The blood shed on the frontier was coined into gold 
by a majority of the people of the state at that time. 

Whether the uprising of, and the war made by, the Indians 
was the result of the war of secession or was instigated 
by the Southern Confederacy, has never been fully proved. 
Minnesota and her leading citizens might have done them- 
selves honor, had they pensioned the widows, orphans and 
disabled men of the Sioux Massacre of 1862. Some of the 
states of the south are more generous, having pensioned 
widows, orphans and soldiers, survivors of the Lost Cause. 
Minnesota fails to pension or recognize those who enriched 
her with their blood in a cause which was won. 


NATIONAL SONGS. 


ge LIE DomINANT, a musical monthly published at Phila- 
is delphia, some time ago offered one hundred dollars, 
Gewese and fifty dollars, as first and second prizes for the best 
and second best patriotic songs, to be awarded by a commit- 
tee consisting of Colonel John A. Cockerill, editor of the New 
York Morning Advertiser, Edmund Clarence Stedman, poet 
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and critic, and Jerome Buck, Jr.,a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York World. Several hundred poems were 
submitted. The awards were unanimously made in favor of 
Osman C. Hooper for the first prize and Thomas J. Duggan 
for the second. We append these offerings: 


SONS OF AMERICA. 


BY OSMAN C, HOOPER, 


Sons of America! Heirs to the glory 
God-guided patriots nobly have won; 

Liberty stands on our mountain-tops hoary, 
Lighting her torch from the fires of the sun. 


CHorus—Speed the message onward, 

Strivings deep and long 

Here at last are bursting 

. In triumphant song. 

Liberty and union, 
Set ’twixt sea and sea; 

Blood-bought by our fathers, 
Here shall ever be. 


Liberty, dream of the Pilgrims’ devotion, 
Here to a stature heroic has grown; 
Driving back foes that came over the ocean, 
Crushing the enemies sprung from our own. 
CHORUS. 


Fearful the cost, but how priceless the treasure! 
Battlefields were but the altars to God; 
War-clouds the incense and cannon the measure, 
Lives, the free sacrifice redd’ning the sod. 
CHORUS. 


Liberty, patron of cot and of palace, 
May our devotion to thee never cease; 
Long may we drink from thy heavenly chalice, 
Deep to contentment, and progress and peace. 
CHORUS. © 


Banner all glorious, float ever o’er us! 
Every star shining there steadfast and true; 
Holding the lesson of Union before us, 
Written for aye in the Red, White and Blue. 
Cnrorus. 
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OLD GLORY. 


BY THOMAS J. DUGGAN. 


Old Glory! Flag of Liberty! 
, Intriumph wave o’er land and sea, 

The pride of millions yet to be, 
*Neath Freedom’s glorious sway ; 

We gaze upon each starry fold 

In beauty to the skies unrolled, 

And link with thee in pride untold 
Our land, America. 


CuHorvus—Unfurl thy grandeur to the stars, 
Dear flag of many battle scars, 
Renowned in hallowed story: 
All hail to thee, O emblem grand, 
The guardian of our native land, 
*-Old Glory! 


Old Glory! founded by our sires 
Amid the flame of battle fires, 
Thy gleam the heart of all inspires 
With rapture, day by day; 
The flag of the New World art thou, 
To tyranny thou ne’er shalt bow! 
Forever wave above the brow 
Of tree America! 
CHORUS. 


Old Glory! for thy honored past, 
Our hearts revere thee till the last; 
Our dearest hopes are on thee cast, 

To never fade away ; 
Triumphant, noble, brave and free, 
Still onward shall thy progress be, 
For honor, peace and liberty, 

And for America! 

CroRUs. 


Another prize of a hundred dollars was offered by The 
Dominant for the best musical settings for these poems, the 
object being to secure a genuine home-made national anthem. 
But it will, of course, take more than the endorsement of a 
committee to adapt verse or music to such a use—its fate must 
be submitted to the supreme verdict of popular judgment. 
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THE INDIANS OF TAMA COUNTY. 
2N the number for October, 1870, of The Annals of Towa 
L (published by the State Historical Society), the late 
John Doe, M. D., of lowa City, contributed an article 
entitled «The Musquakas of Tama County,” giving a sketch 
of this remnant of the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians. 

These people have to-day been brought into prominence 
through action taken by the State Board of Health, which, 
through its vigilant and accomplished Secretary, Dr. J. F. 
Kennedy, is ever on the alert to protect all classes, whether 
living in palaces or teepees, from the common foe, disease. 
Dr. Kennedy is ex-officio editor of the Jowa Health Bulletin, 
the organ of the State Board of Health, in the June number of 
which, lately issued, occurs the following: 


“There are many readers of the Bulletin who are not aware that we have 
in Iowa—in Tama County—an Indian reservation with a government, 
agency in connection therewith. The following in relation thereto will be 
of interest to all of our readers: 


OrFicE oF E. R Smitu, M. D., Toreno, lowa, April 29, 1895. 
J. F. Kennepy, M. D., Des Moines, Towa, Secretary State Board ot Health: 

DeEaAR Doctor: Iam informed that one John Mackintosh, an Indian, is 
practicing medicine among the Musquakie Indians, as well as among the 
whites, of this (Tama) County and Marshall County. 

I am also informed that other Indians are also practicing medicine. 

It is my opinion that this matter should be looked into. I am informed 
that there are now Indians suffering from injuries and serious diseases and 
under the care of this Mackintosh. His cure and treatment is said to be 
wholly insufficient, and these poor Indians are almost totally neglected. _ 

Should you wish to investigate this matter, write to Hon. H. M. Rebok, 
Indian agent for this tribe. Respectfully, E. R. SMITH. 


“Upon receipt of the foregoing letter we sent it to Hon. H. M. Rebok, who 

replied as follows: 
Sac AND Fox AcENcy, ToLEepo, lowa, May 2,'1895. 

J. F. Kennepy, Secretary State Board of Medical Examiners, Des Moines, Za.: 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt ot your letter inclosing that of Dr. E. R. 
Smith. In reply to your inquiry as to whether the facts set forth in Dr. 
Smith’s letter are correctly reported, I have only to say that what he states 
is unfortunately true. We suffer a great disadvantage in the Indian work 
here on account of the practice and the influence of the “medicine man,” 
and the health of the tribe is utterly neglected. There is no qualified phy- 
sician appointed by the Indian Bureau to attend these people. I founda 
boy about ten years old last Sunday in one of the wic-i-ups who is suffering 
from a kick of a horse, and although he received the injury nearly two 
months ago, I did not learn of it until I accidentally found him on Sunday. 
The medicine men keep these things from me as much as possible, and even 
when I find them out [am practically helpless to do anything for them on 
account of the failure of the Indian department and the State to provide a 
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competent physician and to establish rules to govern the practice. I found 
the medicine administered to this boy by.the Indian doctor. One kind of 
medicine was ground sassafras root; another seemed to be wood of sassa- 
fras ground; another was maple sugar, and another ground weed seed. 
‘The little fellow had some fever, and was quite warm across the bowels. I 
doubt very much if he is given enough food of the right kind to restore 
him even if nature is able to overcome his injury. 

I have asked the board of supervisors of Tama County to provide a phy- 
sician for these people and am refused. I hope there is some law under 
which you will have power to assist in correcting this deplorable condition. 
It will certainly be a great mercy to the Indians and a substantial help to 
those engaged in the Indian work. Yours very truly, 

M. Resox, United States Indian Agent. 


“Upon receiving this confirmation of Dr. Smith’s report, we at once 
wrote to (Dr.) John Mackintosh, the Indian medicine man, informing him 
that he could not legally assume the duties of a physician without a cer- 


tificate from the State Board of Medical Examiners; to the Indian Bureau, 


Department of the Interior, calling attention to the statements in the let- 
ters of Dr. Smith and Agent Rebok, and imploring the department to do 
something to supply this tribe with such medical supplies and attendance, 
and such hospital accommodations as are suggested by the dictates of 
humanity, and as will save them from the ignorance and superstition of 
the ‘medicine man.’ To this letter we have as yet received no reply. We 
also wrote to Hon. Howard Everett, Auditor of Tama County, suggesting 
that the board of supervisors, in conjunction with the United States goy_ 
ernment, make some arrangement with the county physician of that county 
for the proper care of these Indians when sick and disabled, as well as look 
after the sanitary condition of the well, their food and their proper protec- 
tion in winter. The following is the reply to this letter: 
ToLepo, Iowa, May 23, 1895. 

Hon. J. F. KENNEDY, Esq., Des Moines, lowa- 

DEAR Sir: Yours of the 22d inst. received and contents noted. I am 
well aware that the condition of our Indians is pitiable, and have been 
pleased to note the untiring energy of Mr. Rebok in soliciting public atten- 
tion toward them. Their legal relation among us has never been deter- 
mined, and that we have a right to grant their claims | have some doubt. 

Granting your suggestion to employ them a county physician, thus recog- 
nizing them as wards of our county, we mortgage ourselves for all time and 
place upon our pauper list the names of four hundred more, a burden we 
are unable to bear. I assure you that this action will meet with most 
severe criticism from almost every citizen of our county. 

In case it will be impossible to solicit aid from the government, I would 
suggest that Mr. Rebok petition our county for aid, which in all probability 
would be refused, then let the courts determine our relation, 

Any further suggestion that you may offer will meet with the most care- 
ful consideration. I am, very respectfully, : 

Howarp EvEerReEtT?T, County Auditor. 


“Here the matter rests at present. The public press throughout the 
State have taken up the matter and all unite in the declaration that some- 
thing should be done to afford relief, and that it should be done speedily. 
We believe and have insisted in our correspondence with the government, 


that as these Indians are its wards, it and it only is responsible, not only for 


blankets and rations, but especially in sickness and disability, for such 
medical and surgical care as will afford comfort and the best chance for 
recovery. 
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“Pp, S, Since writing the foregoing we have noticed with pleasure that 
an Iowa ‘Indian Aid Association’ has been organized with Rey. Dr. Fel- 
lows, of Tcledo, President, and Hon. J, R. Caldwell, of the same place, as 
Secretary, We shall be glad to aid this worthy association in every way 
we can to better the condition of these unfortunate remnants of a pre-his- 


toric race.” 


DEATHS. 


Joun Micuaex Haas died at his beautiful home in the east- 
ern edge of Iowa City, March 14th, 1895, being in his ninety- 
first year. He was born May sth, 1804, in the village of 
Fahrenbach, situated in a charming valley near the river 
Rhine, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, then in the Kingdom of 
Hanover, Germany. It is a region where the grape draws its 
most delicious flavors from the long, slow, summer-day suns, 
and where the spring meadows waft a fragrance hardly known 
elsewhere; it is a country where the soil has become so 
enriched by the fertilizing deposits of centuries from the 
historic river as to be incomparable to any land we have, 
unless it be the “American Bottom,” bordering the Missis- 
sippi above St. Louis. : 

His birth occurred in a time and country when and where 
Napoleon, in the exigencies of his wars, wiped out kingdoms 
and duchies as the moist finger obliterates the white letters on 
a slate. But this ducal principality was spared through the 
marital alliance of its chief with one of the ruling families not 
yet fallen before the displeasure of the despot. 

In 1838 Mr. Haas with his wife and two children (Kather- 
ine and Francis Joseph) left the Fatherland for America. 
To-day such a proceeding is one of slight event, but then it 
was a momentous undertaking. It was before the. days of 
ocean steamers, and when a man had often to buy the privi- 
lege of his own expatriation, and also give a guaranty that he 
would not thereby subject his government to future expense. 
This was what Haas did, for the reason that he feared, despite 
the greatest frugality, that he should shiver in winter, so 
scarce was the timber and so rigid were the forest laws. 
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After seventy-two days’ sail, in the spring of 1838 his ship 
brought him to Philadelphia, from whence he soon pushed 
west to Pittsburg, where he earned some money laboring of 
public work in the vicinity, for his purse by this time had 
become slender. With his resources thus replenished he went 
on the Ohio river by steamboat to Evansville, Indiana, where 
he remained only a short time, as his objective point and desti- 
nation was St. Louis, which he reached in due time. Here he 
set up his loom, being by trade a weaver, and by this occupa- 
tion, followed sedulously and persistently for several years, he 
wove the fabric of his fortune. From this beginning, with 
penetration to espy opportunity and courage to seize it, he 
advanced the lines of his prosperity by entering the arena of 
commerce in a small and cautious way. Soon, with intuitive 
business forecast, he perceived the fortunes opening here in 
Central Iowa to honorable and judicious endeavor, and in 1852 
he joined here his daughter and son (who had preceded him) 
in the establishment of a general store in Iowa City. By busi- 
ness sagacity, proverbial uprightness, unremitting devotion to 
every-day duty, leniency to debtors and accommodation to all, 
his affairs throve with the most prosperous. But even com- 
pound interest requires time for accumulation, and small profits 
will generally take more than as long a life-time as Haas’s to 
make one grow rich. Fortuitous circumstances must be in 
attendance to secure to one wealth. These came to Mr. 
Haas in the great war of 1861. Goods of all kinds, and his 
among the rest, advanced tremendously in value throughout 
the four years of war. Like a rubber string the prices 
stretched from 1861 to 1865 without seeming to be affected 
by the tension till the latter year. This was the crowning 
reward of Mr. Haas’s effort and foresight, so that in 1868 he 
was able, in the beginning of his decreptitude, to transfer the 
labors and anxieties of business to his son Francis, who 
with his sister (Mrs. Katherine Menne) had loyally and 
intelligently assisted their father throughout his long and suc- 
cessful commercial career. At this time Mr. Haas, with his 
wife and daughter, retired to his newly-built and commodious 
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mansion in the eastern verge of town, where among apple 
trees and grape vines which he planted and trained with his 


own hand, he often returned in memory to Fahrenbach near 


the Rhine, and where his life was extended.in hale and happy 
old age (marred only by the death of his wife March 29th, 
1872, and of his son July 12th, 1892), into the last decade of 
a century. 

His living descendants are his daughter, referred to above 
(her only child, Francis C., having died in 1866), and the 
children of his son, viz., E. J. Haas, a merchant of Chicago, 
Dr. A. L. Haas, a dental surgeon of Coon Rapids, Iowa, and 
John M. Haas and Miss Laura N. Haas, of Iowa City. 

The nonagenarian of whom we write was an example for 
any business man to follow in probity and industry, and as a 
man he was a pattern that any one might copy, having been 
governed always by impulses of rectitude and benevolence. 


NOTES. 


AuTHouGH the scene of Mr. Foot’s interesting sketch of 
frontier life appearing in this number is not laid in our State, 
yet it describes incidents so similar to experiences of pioneers 
of Northwestern Iowa as to make it not inappropriate to our 
pages. 

The experimental policy of transforming the Indian warrior 
into an American soldier, restrained by discipline and actuated 
by martial ambition, lately adopted and thoroughly tried by 
the War Department with a view to utilizing his warlike pro- 
pensities, has been abandoned, and the two companies of this 
class still in the service have been ordered to be consolidated 
and at the end of their enlistment terms finally discharged. 


BarNEs or Barns.—Persons of this name are requested 
to furnish data concerning their family history, which will be 
used in compiling the Barnes Genealogy, now in preparation. 

Byron Barnes Horton, Sheffield, Pa. 
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